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to prove that twelve dervishes may sleep under one
blanket, but not two Bangs in one country.

For a time, however, all went fairly well. Strikes were
settled by an all-round increase in wages and reduction in
hours of work. A Frenchman was appointed as Financial
Adviser to the Sublime Porte, and three Englishmen to
the Customs, Debt, and Navy. There was much sweeping-
up and tidying-up throughout the Empire. Admiral
Gamble, who was in charge of the Navy, found veget-
able gardens growing on the decks of his warships (for
Abdul Hamid had considered that rnen-of-war in fighting
trim might turn their guns on his Palace) and jettisoned
tons of rubbish before he weighed the rusty anchors of
the fleet. Every public office was purged of hangers-on.
Elections were held. Turkey became (in theory) a modern
State.

In the square of San Sophia, during the last days of
1908, the soldiers of the Revolution and a great concourse
of citizens awaited the Sultan, who had consented, or
been compelled, to open the new Parliament in person.
The famous dogs had taken advantage of the sunny day
to go to sleep in the middle of the road and refused to
allow their comfort to be disturbed by the Macedonian
soldiers who tried to move them, but they were the only
supporters of the old regime who dared to show them-
selves thus openly.

The recent snow had cleared. Constantinople lay radi-
ant between her sparkling waters and wistful cypresses.
Her streets were lined with six-foot Albanians with yata-
ghans in their belts, green-turbaned Zouaves, whose teeth
and eyeballs shone in their dusky faces, magnificent blue
Marines, and stocky Anatolian peasants, backbone of the
Empire*